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IX 

PROCEEDINGS 

or 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

OF 

THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

Ilr.i.i) ON SATURDAY, tiik Orri of MAY, lOS.-i. 



Tiir. Twelflli Aiinivcisary Mecliiig was) licUl tliis day at one o'clock ; ll«c Uiijlit 
Jloiiourablo CiiAiu.ts Watkin Williams Wynn', M.P., tlio President of 
the Society, in the chair. 
TIk! Minutes of the htst Mcetinsj were read and confirmed. 

Tlic Secretary llicn read the 'I'wellth Annnal Ucport of (he Conncil. (Vide 
|>. xxiii). 

Tlic Ueiiort of the Auditors was read by Licut.-Coloncl Doyle. (\ide 
p. xxvi). 

Colonel Ulackiiuiini- observed, liial the careful attention displayed by (he 
auditors in their report was .so evident, that it rciinired no eidogy from liim. lie 
.sliuuhl, therefore, simply beg to move that (he thanks of the Society be given lo 
llio.sc (jcnllemcn for (heir services ; and that their Report, together willi that of 
the (jouncil, be received and printed. This motion was seconded l>y Sir Henry 
Willock, and carricti unanimously. 

I.ioul.-Colonel Doyi.l, in returning thanks on behalf of himself and brother 
Auditors, said, Ibat although the general aspect of the Society's afl'airs was one 
of congratulation, it certainly would have been more agreeable could the Auditors 
liave shewn a better state on the credit siilc of the Society's accounts ; yet slill 
lie bad no donbt that by active exertion the pecuniary means of the Society 
iniglii soon be placed in a prosperous condition. Ho did not imagine, however, 
llmt any great reduction could be made in the expenditure of tlic Society, and, 
at the same time, allow the accommodation to members which was now allbrded. 
lint tliete was a mode by which these dilliculties might be overcome. If gen- 
tlemen would only " put their shoulders lo the wheel '* by explaining the objicts 
of the Society lo their friends, and increase the number of contributing members, 
and also direct their cdbrls with a view to llie procnriiig of public acconimoilalion 
for the Society in .some of the government buildings likely soon to be vaeaiil ; by 
such means the funds of the Inslitulion would soon flourish, lie trusted, how- 
ever, that the next year's audit would be more favourable. It appeared, ion, 
that a sum of three Inindied and eighty pounds was due to ihe So(:ir:ly by ihe 
Orienlal Tiauslation l"uud, an insliuilion closely connected wilb tbe Sociily. 
It was an old adage, " that short reckonings made long friends;" and, for his 
pari, bo thought, that the sooner an adjustment of this account took jilace tin: 
belter. 

Sir y\i.r.XANiir.i'. .Ioiinston, chainnan of ibe ('oiiiiniUee of Correspomleii' i , 
viail a memorandum enumcraling the princi|)al subjects which hail engaged die 
allciilion of Ihe C'omiiiittcc during the \iast year. 
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Sir Aloxaiulor llicii oliscivod, in siil)s(aiie(',' as follows :— 
" I'loiii (lio slaleiiiciil i liavc jnsl road, llic iiiooliiif; will spo thai tliniiifr 
llio last ypar (lie Coiiimidce have directed their iiiqtiiries to two suhjeels in 
pailieidar: lirsl, to the eolloiliii^ of n)aterials I'oi' eoiii|iiliiig a history of iIh; 
peninsula of India, south of the river Krishna; seeomlly, to the host nicanx of 
MilrodiieiiM{ tliu sciences ori''tiro|ic aniong.st the Iliiidi'i population of that pari of 
India. \\ itii a view to the lirsl, they have taken measures for ascertaining the 
\alne and cMcnl of the ninteiials which compose the Maohenzie colloctioii ; 
and for proemiug such further materials as may be necessary to the eouiplc- 
tion of Ihi.s work Ihroui-h the medium of the lliiidh Society of literalure ;il 
Madias, of which Liilchmiah, the late t'olonel Mackenzie's head assislani, is lli<: 
presidium.' 'I'he part of India to which these iinpiirios refer, is liounde<l on the 
iioilh li\ the river Krishna, on the south liy Cape Comorin, on the east hy the 
coast of Coromandel, and on the west hy the coast of Malabar; and contaiii.t a 
soporficies of about 110,000 square miles. This tract of country is of moral, 
commercial, and political interesi, as well from its topography, population, hni- 
_i;nai;cs, religious and civil institutions, agriculture, manulaeturcs, and conimerec, 
as hoin its ancient and modern history. The great eliaiu of uiouiitaiiis, known 
by the name of the Eastern and Western (ihiits, separate the two coasts of 
this peninsula, the weslern coast being open to the soulli-wcst, the eastern 
cciasi to the north-east monsoon. Wlictc the mountains asecud above a cerliiju 
licighl, neither the soutli-wesi nor the north-east moiisooii breaks over tliein ; 
but whcie they are below a certain height, both monsoons break over them. In 
the l'ali'.;ai;lcherry Pa.«s, and in the Gulpl\ of Rlannr, the inlluence of this ehiiin 
of mounlains, and of these two monsoons, is, independent of many other loral 
circnnislances, very great, both U|ion the vegetable and animal productions; anil 
pioduccs a greater variety in this part of India than is any where to be found in 
the .same space within llic tropics, as is fully shewn, as well by the dillcrenet' be- 
t\veen the produclioiis on ibc coast of Malabar, and those on the coast of Cok). 
mandel, as by the production of the pearl oyster, of the cimnk-sliell, and of 
the dillerent mod ifications of coral in llic gulf of Maiiar. The population con- 
si.^ls of the dilli'ienl descriptions of people who inhabit the Neilgheiry and other 
mounlains: of the llindii people who inhabil the low-lands, of the desciiiidanis 
of llie iMo;.:uls and Aiahs, and of people of the diHerenl nalioiis of lOiiiope who 
bate troiii lime to limn established themsebes in the several parts of the eonniiy, 
I luusi here menlion that wc arc iiidebled to our secretary for an inleiesling 
description of the former people. 

"There are four principal languages ; the Teliigu, ivhich extends from the 
Northern (.'ircars to I'lilieat, and which, from its soflness, bears the same relation 
to the other languages in that part of India, as the Italian does to the languages 
of the list of l''iiiope ; the Tamil, which exiends from I'niicat to Cape C^omorjn, 
and which has a .system of liloiatiiie |ieculiar to itself, originating with the pedpio 
amoiigst whom it is spoken ; the JMalayal'ma, which extends li'imi (^ipc ('omiiiin 
to iMount Dilli on the Malabar coast; and the Caiiai esc, which extends fioiii 
ihal mounlain lo the Coiioan, and ihrouglioiit the IMysoie lerriloiii.'s. All lour 
languages may be said to belong to one fiiiiily, because they have die siinie 
lools, allhoiis;h diey differ .so iniich in olher rivspeets as not to be inlelligjlile 
lo ihe people who do not belong lo the couutiies in which they are lespeclively 
spoken. They are not of the same family with the Sanskrit, because they 



' As Sir Alexander was reniiciteil ti) leiliiee his oliscrvntions to wiiiliip, w 
dv gi\'e such as were eollci'iett on the (ircasioii. 
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(lillcr ill llioir lools from llial liiii!;iiiij;c', llion^li llicy iiM coriliiiii ;i ijrnat iiviiiy 
wolds (loiivcd Iron) (lio .Sanskrit. 1 am iii<it'lilcd to our sceiolary, wlio lias 
(Ic^votcd so iiuifli of his attention to tlio pcoplo and lanyiia<;c oT tlio Ni'ilulierry 
liills,aiid to tlie poopli; ofsoulliorii India t'tncrally, lor a vfiy curious (acl iilatiio 
to tliCJC laii'^ir.ii'i'K. ll« ti;IU iiic, it yon extract Ironi lliinn all tin; words lliat arc 
Sanskrit, yon leave a laiiyuagc similar to llic one wliieli is at present spoken by 
llic jicoplc of those hills. 

" The ieli;;loiis which prevail in ihe I'eiiiiisula of India are the Ttialima- 
iiieal, llie llndd'lia, the .lain, the i\li iiiciliiii, the .Jewish, and the Christian, 
ill all Its subdivisions of Neslorians, ('.illiolics, ami I'roteslaiits. Of the iii.sliln- 
lioiis, that which particniarly attracts the attention of the statesman and the moral- 
ist, is the division of caste, which, whatever merit or demerit it may possess, must 
bo looked upon as a great moral and political ont^ino by which an able statesman 
may produce the greatest moral ami political cliaiiijcs amoiiKst the Uiiidns of 
India. There is u complele system oflitcratnio in the Tamil iangnauc, quite 
independent of that which belongs to the Sanskrit, eoiilaiiiing works of its own 
on logic, metaphysics, ethics, ami physics. A system of a;4rieiillnrc lias been 
mainlaiiicd from time immemorial, with the greatest care, by the coiistruetion of 
iiiagiiiliceiit tanks or reservoirs lor iceeiving and distributing the lain-water where 
llicre are no peinianciit rivers; and by the erection of stn|)endoiis artificial 
mouiid.s for diiecliiig and changing the course of rivers, and distributing their 
waters in those parts of the country tliiough which the great rivers lal.o their 
cour.se in their progress from the inounlaiiis to (he sea. liariiard's map of the 
.Ifighir allbi'ds a line ilUistiation of the first; and the map in this Socioiy of the 
course of tlieCaveri, tbioiigb thcTanjore country, of the latter. The iiin-ilms, ami 
various other articles, shew to what perfection the |)Coplc of the country can attain 
in their niamifactuies ; the (juaiitity ofcoaise cloths formerly made in the soulhein 
provinces show to what eslenl the demand may exist for the mannfactiiics of those 
provinces, even in the most distant iiaitsoftlie world; for, in fonnci- days, the 
Dutch brought gold-dust from Sumatra, and other places to the eastward, then 
coined it into pagodas at Tutakoiiii, and with tlicm purchased the cloths of 
the southern provinces, which, after being conveyed to Holland, and .sold at 
Amsterdam, were paiiucil at lifisle, and oilier plates in Swilz.erlaiid, and llieii 
conveyed from liarcclona and Cadi/, to all tlie Sjianish colonies in .Soiilli 
America. 

" I'lom the eastcin coast, the ))eople of Iho reniiisula carried on a trade 
with all the places in the Hay of l!cii;;al, with all the eastern islands, ami 
oven with China; from the western coast, they cariicd on a trade witli the 
Persian and Arabian gulfs, and through them widi all the counliies in Asia 
Minor and in J'",uiope. This trade was covelcil by every nation in I'.uiope from 
the most ancient times, and was Ihe object which, by leading (,'olumliiis to look 
for a short passage lo the I'.ast, leil him to the discuiery of America ; and that 
which, by leading Vaseo de (Jama to seek fw a passage round the (Jap.e of 
(.■'ood Hope, led liim lo the discoveiy of the ))assago by sea bom I'.iiiopo lo 
India; and (he great navigators who succeeded him, lo the discoveiy ol New 
Holland and till the places that have been since <liscoveied in those regions. 

" It was ill coiisei(iieiice of the great imporlaiice that altaehcd to an aullienlic 
history of this part of India, that the la(o (,'olonel Mackenzie fust delermincd lo 
niake his collection. Tlie following are the circumstances wliicli led him to turn 
hij mind lo the subject. Tlie present province of Madura, known in (he davs of 
the Jlomans by the appellation of the Itegio randioiiis, hail altiacled gic.it 
notice in those days, and an embassy was sent from the I'.andyaii kiu,,s lo 
Augustus Causal- at liome. Even at that time the people of that country liad a 
general sysloiu of education, a very extensive Tamil literature, and a college 
ofgKNil celebrity; literary merit was so highly rsteemed by tlieiii as lo ovn- 
ciHiie Iho feeling of caste ; for Tiruvaluver, the anihor of many disliiiguished 
works in that language, (bough a I'ariah by biilh, was, owing lo bis literaiy 
allainmcnts, elected, not only a member, bul even the piesideni of lh(. tolle;:i 
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al M;\(liir», of which men of the highest caste, ami highest distiiiclioii, wcio 
iiioiul to liclonp. The same province liccanic C(|nally well known in Imikiiic 
m the nn>l ofllic sixteenth, and beginning of the scvenlccuth ccnluiy, l>y tiic 
])iocredings of the celehiatcil Jesnil mission, wiiich was eslal)lislK'd at Maduiu 
by Itohciliis de Nobilibns, who was distinguished by his Calents, and by llic 
thorongh knowledge he bad acqnircd of the Sanskrit and Tamil lansnagcs ; and 
who seems to have intended, had his plans sncceeded, to have founded a college 
at that place, for the purpose of disseminating the principles of the Chiislian 
itligiini, and the sciences of Kurone, through the country, in the same ntanner 
as a knowledge of Tamil literature liad been circulated through the same country, 
by the ancient Tamil college established at that place. The province of Madura 
again became an object of literary interest in the eighteenth cenliuy, in con- 
sequence of my grandfather, the nflli I.ord Napier, of Mercliislon, having 
determined to write the life of his ancestor, John Napier of Mercliislon, and 
to prefix to it a history of the knowledge which the people of India had of 
nialheinatics. It appearing by John N'apicr's papers, that he had, from the iii- 
foriiialion he obtained during his travels, adopted the opinion, that niniioials 
bad I'nst been discovered by the college of Madura, and that they had been 
iiiliodnced from India by the Arabs into Spain, and into other parts of I'.iiropi', 
Lord Napier was anxious to examine the sources from whence John Napier 
liad derived his information upon this subject, and when he himself was abroad 
visited \'enice and other places in Italy, in which he thought it was likely he 
should find an account of the infonnalioii collected by the members of the Jesuit 
mission al iMadnra, upon this and other parts of llindi'i science. Having 
boon successful in obtaining some interesliiig documenls relative lo the object of 
his resoarchcs, he returned lo Scotland, and submilled llieni in llie llieii l\lr. 
Mackeii/ie (anerwards Colonel Mackeii7.ic), who had been recominendcd lo him 
by Lord Seaforlli, as a young man who had devoted himself lo tlio study of 
maihemalics. Lord Napier died before he had completed his life of .ioliii 
Napier, and Mr. Mackenzie, whose mind had been turned to Ihe snl>jeel of 
Hindu science by Lord Napier, applied ror,aiid obtained Ihruimh Ixud Seal'<>rlli,a 
i-oniniission in the Kast India Company's l'aigineers,oii the i\ladias cslablisliinriil, 
in oriler that bo might have a favourable oppoilunily of piosi^oiiling at IMaihira, 
the site of the ancient llinilu college, his iinpiirics in!o the knowledge whi<!li the 
Hindus jiossessed, in early days, of arithmetic, and the dill'crent branches of 
maihemalics. Un Air. Mackenzie's arriVal at Madras, finding that my father 
and molher (the latter being the daughter of his patron. Lord Napier, and then 
engaged in completing Ihe life which had been commenced by her fallior), were 
stalioiied al Madura, where my father held a political silnalion of high trust 
under his friend Lord Macartney, he obtained leave from Lord Macartney, the 
then (^o\ernor of Madias, to join them. As soon as Mr. Mackenzie renchod 
Aladura, he began his iiupiiries relative to the ancient Hindu college of that 
place; and, in conjunction with my father and mollicr, formed the plan of 
reviving, under the protection of die Knglish government, the lllndh college. 
Ill furtherance of this plan, my fallier having obtained from the Nabob of Aroot, 
the ilieii sovereign of the eounliy, some deserted rniiis in the jungle, about a 
mile from the fort of Madura, which were supposed lo have been cnnneclod in 
former days with the proceedings of the Hindu college, built upon tlieni, al con- 
siderable expense, Ihe house which has ever since been known al that place by 
the name of Johnston House, and which is still my property, laying out its 
dillbienl eonipaitinciits, under llic direction of Air. Maokcn/.ie, in such a niaiiiier 
as niiglil best suit the ailaplalion of it as a building in which Ihe malhoiiialieal 
iii>^lruelioii that Mr. iMackcnzie wished lo be eircnialed ainongst :dl llio nalives 
of the coiinliy might be pursued. The pillars which supiiorted lliis house wetc 
divided into eix compaitnieiits, upon each of which all the diagrams were lo be 
carved which were neccs.sary to illustrate a course of arilhmelii!, geomeliy, ine- 
eliaiiics, liydroslalics, optics, and aslromoiiy, there being a building eiorlcii upon 
the root, in « hiili plane and spherical Irigonoinclry were lo be laiighl ; Iwo on cries 
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wcio In 1)0 cfocled, llio oiio illiistrating llio I'tolciiiiilo, llic otlinr llio (.'ojiciiiitnii, 
system of the Hiiivorsc, uml lucliiies wore lo be (^iveii in Tiiiiiil, 'IVIii'^ii, Malaya- 
liini, iiiid Catiarcse, pointing out tlie s<i|ip|ii)r nlilily of llic Coponiican over llii: 
I'lolciniiic system, iuid tlie great praetical utility to wliicli the sciences of 
V.nroiic might be applied in every dopartnient of ))ractical knowledge. Mr. 
Mackenzie, shortly after lie had fniishcd this building for my father, was obliged 
to quit Madnia on account of tlie public service, and the plan of the college was, 
owing' lo his absence, not then carried into ed'cel. Mr. ftlackcnzic, some years 
afterwards, on passing through Madura in 17!)G, on his way to superintend the 
siege of Columbo, had extensive i^ominunicalions with several persons in the 
province of Madura, and in lh(^ other soiilhern \irovinceH, as lo the pra<:li(:ability 
of recovering all the ancient hisloiics of Ma<lnra, and of the other places in llie 
south of the peninsula; and, in consoinence of the result of such conunnnieation, 
formed a regular plan, which he sliidiotisly carried on for twcnty-nvo years, for 
making the immense collection of historical materials, wliicli forms the present 
Maekeii/.ic (Uillec.tion. In IHIO, Colonel Maekenzie, linding his iK.'allh rapidly 
declining, and anxious to have someaceoinit of his eolleclion behind hiii), in ease 
of his death, asked ine, with wIkuii lie bad betni atipiainted from my earlifrsl youth, 
to nu'Ct him at Madias, when he addressiMl a letter lo me, which has been since 
published,' giving inc a general view of his reseaicbes in India; with a request, 
thai I would, in ease of his dying before he bad been able to arrange and pub- 
lish a more detailed account of his collection, have it |)riiitcd and published in 
such a manner as f might lliiiik proper. As I returned to I'.ngland soon 
after, I n\eiilioned the whole subject to the late Mr. Charles Grant, who was 
then chairinan of the Court of Directors, and he, in consequence of the ciicum- 
slaiiccs which I mentioned to him, determined lo |)iopose to the court, that 
('oloiicl Mackenzie should be permitted lo come lo Hiiglaiid, on his full p.iy 
and allowa ccs, and remain in Knglaiid three years, for the purpose of arranging 
and publishing such an account of the materials be had collected, as woiilil 
enable some person lo write from them an aulbcnlic history, ancient ami modern, 
of the southern peninsula of India. However, accounts of Colonel .Mackenzie's 
ilealh having reached England some lime after, no further steps were taken upon 
llic subject. 1 published the letter which Colonel Mackenzie lia<l addressed to 
inc, and wrote to Lord Hastings, the then (lovernor-tjciieral of British India, 
pointing out to liini the great expense Colonel Mackenzie hail been at in 
making the collection, amounting to upwards of 15,000/., and expressing my 
opinion of the great utility of which such a collection might be to the Mritisii 
government of India. Lord Hastings having ascertained upon llie s|iol the 
value and cxtcnl of this collection, with his usual liberality and feeling for 
all scienlilic and literary pursuits, purchased it from (Jolonel Mackenzie's 
widow for I0,()(l()<. A catalogue ol il, in Iwo voluiiies, has been iiiaili! by 
Mr. \\ ilson, tlie Professor of .Sanskrit at Oxford; one portion of the eollec- 
lion is in the Conipaiiy's library in I'.iigland, the other portion is in India. 
On the inipiiries wiiieli took place before I'arliamciil, two years ago, relative to 
Ibitisli India, I was examiiiiMl before a Coniiiiilee of the House as to this col- 
li'ction ; and (idt it to be my duly, not only to expr(!ss my opinion a< to its 
value, but lo point out the necessity of iiKfasiiics being iiiimedialcly taken 
by the llritish govciiiineiil for (tiiabling the two Houses ol l.e^islatuie lo avail 
Ihemselves of llie informalion contained in il, by employing our secetaiy, 
Captain Haiknes*;, and laitcbmiah. Colonel Waekeiizie's native bea<l-assislaiil, 
(or completing and translating this eolleclion in such a iii.'iiiner as Coloml 
Mackenzie woiiUI have doee had he lived,- -a step the more necessary owing 
lo the age of l.nlchmiab, and the impossibility, if any thing should hapiien to 
him or Captain Harkiicss, of linding any persons who were so cajialile as 
these genlleinen are, from their knowledge of Colonel iMackenzie's plans, of 
atlaiiiiiig the object which the legislature inusi have in view regarding tliis 

' See Juuriia! of Uic Uoval Asiatic Societv, vol. I. p. 333. 
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colli'cdoii. Mr. Sicwail Mackoiizie, llioii a iiiciiilicr of llio JJoaid of Coiidol, 
and rliaii'inaii of (he coniniilico, in lliu ropoit uf (liu coniniillcc, pointedly cailuil 
llii? allenlidii of llm llonsc lo lliis stilijoiM. 

" Conceiving lliat no time ought lo bu lost in lakintr such nioasniv!! as niiulit 
be i'cc|nisilc for completing in India tlio pails of lliu collection which niighl bo 
defective, soon after I bad been CNaniincd before llic coniniillcc, 1 htoIc out to 
1 .ulcliiniah at Madras, enclosing him a copy of my evidence, and suggesting lo liini 
the propriety of liis forming a native Lilcraiy Society at Madras, for assisting llic 
■Una) Asiatic Society in collecting the infornialion which they might rcqniic to 
complete the Mackenzie colleclioii. I.iilelimiah has fbnneil a native J.ileiary 
Siiciily ill Madias, consisting of a great many /(mIoiis and well-infoiiiied llindlis, 
\\lio<e olijecl is lo collect such useful inlbriualion illative lo India as may be re- 
cpiiied, and lo adopt such means as may be necessary for iiilroiluciiig the sciences 
of lanopc anioiigsl the natives of llic soiilhein pails of India ; and lias si^nt lo ns 
a primed copy of the regulations of that Society, which do honour lo ihc zeal and 
good sense of the Society, and which are likely, if Ihc Society be properly siip- 
porlcil by ihe local govcniiiieni, to fnitlier the cause of science and lileialiire 
ihiouuhout every pail of ibc country. The council have, at the same lime, at 
my suggestion, applied lo the Court of Dircclois, lo allow Captain llarkncss lo 
examine the part of the collection which is at llic India House library, and 
ascertain what steps should be taken for publishing such porlions of it as arc 
completed, and for completing such portions as arc still defective; it appears, 
by ihe report which Captain llarkncss has already drawn up, a copy of which 
will, I trust, he allaclied lo the proceedings of this day,' that the most aiitlieiitic 
information relative to every part of the Soiilhern I'cninsnia is lo be found in 
this collcclion ; that it contains, either in facsimiles or copies, between iloOO 
and 10,001) iiisciiplions, on cojtper or stone ; and thai be himself is of o|)iiii(>ii, 
that il all'ords the most ample materials for writing an anllientic history of ihc 
whole of the sonlhern |)eiiiiisnla of India. 

" rroni these ciicnmslanccs, it is obvious Ihal tlio Mackenzie collcclion <h)cs 
alloid docomenis illiislialivc of w hat J have already described as one of the most 
imporlaiil parts ofonr Jiidian possessions. 

" \\ illi respect lo the other snlijecl of iinpiiry, die C^onimitlee of (^oir(!spoiiiI- 
cuce have taken such measures as may be necessary lo ascertain the best means 
ofiiiliodiicing in a more direct manner the sciences of l''uroiie amongst the llindbs 
of Ihc south of India. AVilh a view lo this point, they have inipiired what degree 
of science they bad attained in former days; what degree of encouiagcmeiil was 
llicn hchi oul lo those ainongst them who cultivated liteialurc; and wlielher, 
raising iheir character by increasing their knowledge, is likely to increase llicir 
icspi'cl lor, and allaclimcnt lo, the liritish goverumeiit. 

" Science is employed in coiileniplatiiig either the operations of the hiiiiian 
undcrslanding, the c.voicisc ofonr mmal powers, or Ihe nalnre and (pialilics of 
cvieriial objccls. \\ hen employed in the firsi, il is called logic and melapliysics ; 
in the second, ethics; and in ihc third, physics. The coinmillcc have, tlieicfore, 
cnilea\ourc<l lo ascertain the extent of the progress which llie llinilus ol India 
had, at any one lime, made in each of those branches of science. 1 1 funis ample 
cvidi'iii-c in dill'crcnl parts of ihe poem called the j1/(i/i(//'//r/iv//,lhal they had niailo 
about till! same progress in logic and mclapiiysics when that poem was w litiiai, 
wliicli is snppostd lo have been 1.500 years before the Chrislian era, as Ihe 
Cirtcks and Itomans bad matle during the most ciiliglitened period of their lii.s- 
loiy : and il is, therefore, fair to infer, that llicy hail atlained great aceiiraey in 
di lining their ideas, and in drawing coirecl conclusions from their dcliiiilions in 
lie more ancient limes; for a poem that was so jiopnlar as it was amongst Ihe 
llinilns, mu^l, in order to have been so, haie contained modes of reasoning .iiid 
o|inion< which were generally undoistood, and generally liked by llio |ie()|ilo 
amongst whom llie poem was circulated. It is, therefore, fair lo inlin-, Ihal a 
poem of this son, for Ihc reasons 1 have just menlioncd, alUnds ihc bcsl evidence 

' Sec I'lige .\xxvi. 
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which c«ii he ol)tiiiiinil oflhc opinions wliicli wvrv. in sicnonil ciicnliilion in Iho 
counlry at Ihn tin\c Ihc poem was wiiUcii. Tlie science of etliics has for ils o! j( ct 

10 ascertain llic iliirercncn hetwccn virhic anil vice; the n)0livcs \>y whicli \\t: 
on(;hl to ho puided ; and tho geni;rid rules for rc'^ulatini' onr conduct in so<;iiM_v. 
This science, ju'lgini; hy the opinions of tlic autlior of the Muln'ibln'imt, sc.ins t») 
have attained anion);st tlie llindi'n the same de^^ree of perfection l.")00 years 
before the Christian era, as it diil in (Jreece and Home daring tl\e l)cst days (d'tlie 
Stoic philosoiihy. In tlie science of law, the llindds, according to the institntes 
of Menu, and their most ancient law-tracts, seem lo have made as ureat a pro- 
(Srcss in the earliest times, as the (ireeUs seem to have done in the days of .liis- 
tinian; and to have exi;c.ediil Ihi; (Jreelts, and i:\yM the I'.nropean-i of the middle 
a^es, ill that hraiieh of it which related to eoinmeree ; the laws of the (>ie'.l;s 
and the laws oflhc haiglish havin<;, np to the seventeciilh century, roslricled the 
allowance of interest on all contiacls to a lixed snm without any exception what- 
ever — the lliiidn law, on the contrary, always making a distinct exception in 
eases of adveiilmes at sea; Ihongli such an exi:eplion had iieier been m;ide 
in the laws of Ivngland (ill the linnr of Oharies I ., \\\n:n a knowdedge of the true 
principles of eoinmeree had made greiit progress in I'.ngland. 

" in physics, the progress of the Hindus seems lo have hecn ecpially leinark- 
ahle in the earliest period of their history. In arilhmelic, they were always 
lielievcil to he the (irst who adopted llie system of notation liy ten miinerais, 
instead of following that of noting hy the letters of the alpliahet. The ir.oile 
of noling l)y tern mnnerals, which c(nisisls in giving the lignres a parlienhir value 
or a paiticnlar power, according to the relative position in which they are plac^.d, 
is an invention of Ihe greatest impoilance from ils simplicity and its ingeiinity, ami 
from thcelll.'ct which it has had in promoting and facilitating the progre-s of science. 

11 was known to Ihe Llindds, Ihoegh unknown lo Ihe (jrceks ami Uom.ms, who 
always used the lelters of the alphaliel, insle;id of mimerals, ni their calenla- 
lions; and the notation hy nmncials was fust intiodnced into I'.inope hy tlie 
Aiahs. when llu^y eonipieied Spain in the seventh anil i:ighth rentnrii'S, and ihougli 
al present so universally used, was at liist conrmed to seienlilie person.., and 
not intiodnced into Ihe eiimmon transaelions of life until two or three cenluries 
all(MM!ir<ls. 'I'liis kiiowled;;e of iiiimeials, lor wliieli ICnropeaim are indelili il to 
li.e Iliiidi'iHof India,as^ist(^d Na\iierin his diseoveiy of logarithms ; Keplc.i, in his 
calculations oflhc orhils oflhc planils; Sir Isaac Newton, in all the sahlime 
calculations which he made with respect lo the system of the univeiM;; anil 
l.a Place, in the eelehialed discoveries which he made in very rc:ceiit limes. 
J I is generally observed, that where a people have maile great progress in arilhmelic, 
tliey have also made great progress in oilier brane.lies of science, arilhmelit being 
ihe great engine thiongh which such pioi;ress is made. I'or some years the woild 
was not aware of Ihe great piogiess which the Hindus had made in other 
blanches of science, allliough they wcie perfectly aware of the progress they li.id 
made in arithnictic. J.aloubere, a man of great research, who was seiil by 
J.ouis XIV. on a mission lo Siain, was Ihe lirsl person who in modeiii dass 
bronghl lo J''urope any document sliewin;; the nature of the Hindu a'^troiioniic^il 
tables, lie btought to |'iaiii:e a copy of the Siamiie table, which was a •"■iibje'cl 
ofa good deal of eonsideialion to the aslioiioiner Casiiii. The I'leii'li subse- 
ipiently brought to I'.inope the Hindu aslionomic^il tal)les found it Kli^lllla- 
pmam, those found al Narsapitr, and, linally, those found at Trivaloie, a place 
twelve miles lo the west of Ncgapalnam; these three places are all sitmiied in the 
.soulhern peninsnla of India. The astronomical tables found at Trivaloie are 
supposed lo have been Ibrmeil upon observations made ;!(J00 years before the 
Christian era, — a fact which liailly mid I'liiyfair belli conceived to he |iioied, as 
tln^y found, upon ealcnlaling back lo llie lime when l'ic<e tablci were supposed 
to have been formed, thai llie silualiou of tlKrbeavciily bodies imisl have \.<:i:\\ 
precisely such as describi^d in these tables, liailly and I'layliiir al.so lemaik, dial 
till! Hindus could not have formeil lliesi; tables wilbout an (•xlcnsive kiiowlii^ e 
of I'.eomeliy, and of plane and splieiical liigoii'iiueliy, or of some subslilet' 
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fur tiicni. It is also remnikcd, (liat (Iicsg (hIiIcs imist linvc been funned at siaiiiu 
of the places in the Soutlieni Peninsula, wliicli aio situated between the llindii 
nteiidian, (vliicli runs through Cape Coniorin, and that which runs through 
ihe eastern jmrt of Ceylon, and, conserpiently, not far from Madura, the an- 
cient seat of the celebrated llindi'i college. I'roni what has been said, as to 
the great progress made by Ihe Hindus in logic, in ethics, and in physics, it is 
obvious, that the Hindus are capable, if properly instructed, of nllaining tiic 
highest degrees of knowledge and science. 

' " With respect to the motives which are likely to stimulate tliem to direct their 
allenlion to science, it appears, if we refer to the literary age of Vikramaditya, in 
the north of India, and to that of the Hindu ('ollegc of the south of India, that 
Ihe rewards which were held out for the encouragement of literature were public; 
honours and distinctions. We have evidence tliat the love of public honours and 
dislinclious is at (his moment one of (he strongest motives for exertion amongst 
tlio Hindus, this is proved by Ihe avidity with which such of lliem as have been 
ap|u>inlicl under the new act, king's juslicos of the peace, have claimed from 
gotornincnl, and received the honorary title of esipiire, and by ihi.'ir having ap- 
plied to Sir Charles I'orbes to have seals made for lliem in this country, «ilh 
aims engraved upon ibem descriptive of their families, and of the manner in 
which tliey, or their ancestors, have distingnislied themselves. 

" SVith respect to the feelings whicli they are likely to enterlain for the 
individuals who have taken means for raising them, either by a scientilic educa- 
tion, or by conferring upon them political rights and privileges, we have evi- 
dence in iheir allection for and conduct towards Sir Charles Forbes. If we 
refer to the proceedings of parliament when Sir Charles Forbes, fortunately 
for ibe nalives of India, had a seat in Ihc House of Commons, or lo the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Proprietors of Fast India Stock, we invariably find 
the name of Sir Charles Forbes associated with every measuic that is cal- 
cnlaled to raise and protect die nalives of India. The natives of Uomb.iy, 
some time ago, sent to F.ngland a petition to Ihe House of Commons, signed by 
between four and live Ihonsand iiihabilanls of all Ihc dilleient religions sects, 
and of all Ihe dilleient castes of the iiihabilanls of that presidency, astkiiig for 
lliose privileges and rights which they think of imporlanee lo lliemselves. 
They wished this petition to be enlruslod to a |ieisoii of whose friendly feelings 
lo lliem they were all thoroughly convinced; and though the persons signing 
it did'er from one another upon every other point, they all agreed in this one, 
that Sir Charles Forbes, from his invariable conduct in endeavouring to raise them 
in society, was the fittest person to patronise this petition.' Sir Charles Forbes 
has lately given a copy of this petition to llie Society; it is u curious documenl, from 
the number of autograph signatures lo it of people of all religious persuasions 
ami caslcs at Oointmy ; ami enables me lo produce the strongest evidence w hieli 
can be allindid, of the feelings which the natives of India will always enterlain 
for an individual, ora government, who may take measures for raising their moral 
and political character. 

" From all these circumstances I am authorised to conclude, that the Hindus 
of llie Peninsula of India, having, in former days, when properly eucouiagcil, 
made the greatest progress in science and liteialnre, may at present, if .so encou- 
ragrd,make eipial progress: that public lioiioiirs and dislinclions were the cause 
of that progress in former days; that public honours and distinctions may he 
ioihIci til an edicient cause of (lie .same progress in the |iresent day ; aiul thai llie 
goviiiinieiil wliieh cndoavours (o raise llieir cbaiaeler will he hiuked upon hy 
llioiii as deserving of full toiilideiice and aU'eclion. t)f lliis we have Ihe slioiige.sl 
)iri'i>f ill the history of Akbar. That great and enlightened sovereign, after the 

' As this (Uicnnient, writlen hy the nativci themselves in llnee (llireieut hiii. 
gu.iges, in order tliiit nil llinsp wlin sigiicil it might he aware of its ciiiiti'iits, iiO'nrds 
n (Miriiiiis illii.vlriitliiii o( the presfiit views ol' the |ie(i|ilu of liiilia, a ci>i>y of it is 
inserted in this .luiirnal. 
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most nihiutn iiu|iiiiy into (lie clii>i!icl(.'r of liis llimln siilijocis, dcclarorl iliftiti 
to \>c :is worthy of liis prokclimi nnd niicoiiiiij>i;in(.'iit at his iMiihaiiinicihiii 
subjccis ; and his (:(!l(:l)iale<l iiiiiiislci, Ahiilfiizl, iificr an t'(|nally altoiilivf 
ohscivatioii of their character ami capacity, de'dared them to he iicrsoiis 
worthy of tlie greatest respect and highest confidence; and a people who 
had tiUaincd llic greatest distinction in arts, science, and literature. I.'pon 
these views the .l'',niperor Akbar, during a very long reign, acted towards the 
Ilindhs, and received from them, at liis death, the lillc of " Guardian of 
Mankind." 

Sir C.'roiKu; SrAtiNroN rose to niovi; a vote of thanks to Sir Aloxaiirltr 
.lohnston for his very ahle Itcporl, aicouipanii'i) liy a request that he wonld 
reduce his ohservalious to writing, in order that they might he printed in the 
Journal, lie said ho felt assured llial every one who had listened to thatUeport, 
and who was aware of the important services which Sir Alexander had rendered 
to the Society from year to year since its (irst iiistitutioii, must ho happy to take 
this mode of conveying to him the expression of the grateful feeling of the 
Society, and its wisli that the very valualjle information he had given them should 
he preserved in a permanent shape on its records, lie thought it would he a 
waste of words to detain them longer in direct support of the motion; hut ho felt 
it to be his duty, looking to the interests and luturc welfare of the Society, to 
draw their attention to the advantage it would derive from so excellent an ex- 
ample being n)orc generally followed. While the Society comprised within its 
limits so many distinguished individuals, capable, from their talents and expe- 
rience, of promoting in a similar manner the important objects for which it was 
instituted, it was to be hoped that they would not sud'er their powers to remain 
dormant, butexcrl them with the same zeal and perseverance as exhibited by his 
right honourable friend. Sir George said he felt more anxious at this moment 
to draw llic attention of tiie meeting to the expediency of increased exertions on 
hchalf of the Society, as it seemed to him that il had now arrived at what rni-jht 
be considered a critical period of its existence, at its twelfth anniversary. It was 
a matter of congratulation that it was now completely organised, and that it in- 
cluded in its lists almost every dislingiiished nanie, native as well as foreign, in 
Oriental literatiue. It was now not nier(rly a literary and scientific instiiniiou 
for the interchange of uscHul and agici.nble infornialion among its own meusheis, 
but it evidently piissessed pinvc'rs dI colleeling and dilliising information re- 
specting the condition and inlciests of our vast Indian possessions, the cultiva- 
tion of which was of great public and national inipoitanco. 15ut it was im- 
possible that these powers couhl be fully developed in the ))ublicalion of tlio 
numerous conununitalions they had received, and in the suitable disposal (<jr 
general beuelil of lh(^ir incicasing liliiaiy and niusciim, vvidiiml some public 
assistance;. It was oliviuus dial, wilh evciy piivate exeitioii that could be made, 
the Society must languish in comparative inelliciency without some kind cf 
national support, lie ventured, therefore, respectlnlly to appeal to the mendjcrs 
of the Society who were of his iMajisiy's privy council, and especially our dis- 
tinguished president, whose represenlalions of its claim to suitable aparlmcfits 
for its aeeonimodation, whenever any wr.ie at the disposal of government, he felt 
convinced, whatever political parly might he in power, must ultimately he lis- 
tened to. He hop<;d he might also venture to make a similar appiiil to the 
directors of the ICast India Company who were members of the Socii^ly; wiW 
knowing that the liberality of the Company, when appealed to on just and [udilic 
grounds, had never been wanting. Tlie government and the (Company could not 
but feel, that such an association of talent for the dilfusion of knowledge con- 
nected with our Kaslern possessions, was an instrument in dieir hands that they 
could not create ; but which, .since it now existed, il was most desirable, as well 
as politic, to foster and cherish for the public lienefit. 

Sir (Jeorgo said he could not sit down without adverting to the lainontcd loss 
of the Rev. l)r. Morrison, noticed in the (.'ouncil's I'eport. Having maintaineil 
an unbroken literary and bicndly inlcrcouise wilh thai amiable and eminent 
vol,, n. I) 
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ijKliviiUial for livciity-sevcn years, lie had |)cculiai' onpoi'liiiiiiius of csliiiiatiiifr 
his woilli. When lie tcllcclud on his vast work of a coin|)lctc l''iit;li!<h ami 
Cliiiiese dictionary, ami his entire version of llic Holy Scriptures into the Cliiiiese 
language, and the important uses of these two great acliievcmeiils, he could not 
but consider that such a union orChristian zeal and eminent learning, so usefully 
devoted to the (jood of mankind, had rarely, if ever, been exceeded. Sir GcorRe 
concluded by submitting a inotiuii of thanks to Sir Alexander Johnston, wliicli 
was seconded by James Alexander, l!sc|. and carried ununiniously. 

IJenl.-Colonel SvKr.s snggesled, that, as aparlincnts in Somerset House were 
likely, he understood, to be vacated by another society, ho thought an early 
opportunity of putting in a claim for them should be taken by the Society. 

CiiAiii.r.s Elmoti', Ksq. in moving that the thanks of llio Society be voted 
to its venerable director, could not, he said, allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out reiteraliiifr his expression of extreme regret that ill-health had so long de- 
pri>e<l the Society of that gentleman's personal assistance. Seconded by Samuel 
Oyer, l".s(|. and carried unanimously. 

The Hii;ht lion. Sir Af.i;x.\Ni)i:ii Johnston' jnoposcd a vote of thanks to the 
lliglit lion. C. \V. Williams Wyim, the president of the Society, which was 
seconded by Sir George Staunton, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. WvNN, in returning Ihaiik.s, said lie really had on so many occasions, 
during his twelve years' presidciilsbip to the Society, received the kind .support 
oflhe membor.t, that he could not doubt of that kindness being still conliniied 
to him. however feeble might he his clforts to deserve it. He had great ploastiie 
in witnessing the very full attendance here this <lay ; and that liict wa.s itself n 
powerful argument to shew how desirable it was that tlie Society should be inoie 
advantageously located. Gcnllenicn would allow him to say, that he felt the 
importance of this object as strongly as any person ; nor had he been wanting 
in bis endeavours to forward it. Willi re.spcct to the apartments at Somerset 
House, a representation on behalf of the Society had been ma<le, three or (bur 
jears ago, to Lord Allliorp, and, since that time, very recently to Sir Kobert 
IVel, and he must say that both lliese parlies received the lepicicntalions in the 
most favourable niaimer. However, it seemed to him very doubtful, as regarded 
the rooms in Somerset House, ivhelher they would not be required as public 
offices for the use of government. Moreover, it was not at all likely that the 
apartments in question would be vacated in so short a time ns a year, as the new 
National Gallery would scarcely be completed in that period. He had been 
assured, that when that time did arrive, the claims of the Asiatic Society would 
meet with due attention, and would be considered as at least equal to those of 
any other Society. 

After a short enlogiuin on the late Dr. Morrison and Major-General Hard- 
wicke, whom the Society had lost during the past year, the right honourable 
reiuleinan went on to say, that, since the last anniversary, two circumstances had 
lappencd, to which he could not help alluding. The one was the publication of 
the valuable and inleicsling Travels of l.icul. Dmiies, a .second edition of which 
was now before him. Tlie Council of the Society had already presented that 
gentleman with a diploma as Honorary Resident Member of the Society ; and 
although the value of that picscnialion was, in a pecuniary view, a trilling 
matter, it was a distinction which the Society had coiil'errcd on Ijeiil. Iliiincs 
alonr, and, as such, fully proved its high .sense of the merits of thai dislinguislied 
traveller. 

The next circumstance was the mission of Cajit. Chesney to iiivosligalc the prac- 
ticability of establishing a conimiinicatioii by steam with India, either by the Ku- 
phratcs or the Red Sea. If that were done, we should bring India more immediately 
within onr scope; and should then be enabled lo coinmniiicatc and receive an 
answer lo our lellers in four months, while now it look at least a year. He also 
looked lo that expedition as being calculated to furnish much valuable informa- 
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tion on many subjects, as Capl. Clicsnny was accom()anicd by several able and 
sclciitiric coudjutors. He felt we were highly indebted to Ihn late president of the 
Hoard of Control, now I.ovd GlcncI',;, and to anodicr gentleman, whom he had 
the pleasure of seeing in the room, ftlr. Stuarl Mackun/.ie, for that mission ; and, 
also for the peculiar interest lliey had shewn in all matters connected with India. 
The right lion, gentleman concluded l)y thanking the members for the kind way 
in which they had voted the thanks of the Society to him ; and expressed his hope 
that he should have the happiness of meeting them at the dinner that evening. 

Upon a remark bcin;; made by Colonel Sykes, Mr. Wynn observed, that if, 
as was poKsible, the museum of the Iv.ist India Company should be united with 
th(! So(!iely's, still nr<'ati,'r s|);i(:c woidd be riipiiifid ; l>ul thai he, was sanguine, on 
such an event, aeeonnnudatiun might more leadily be procured, and that the 
Society would then soon be relieiod from the present heavy expense it was at 
for house-rent. 

•Sir Or.oitor. Staiinto.s said, in allusion to the contendini; claims of socielies, 
Lord Alihorp had cxpicssed his opinion that, if a vacancy slio'dil occur in any 

fuiblic building, the claims of the lloyal Asiatic Society should have the pre- 
ercnco. 

Sir Ai.uxANnr.u .loiiNSTON remarked that, as the Society might bo made a 
powerful auxiliary for the good goveriunent of India, its support should be con- 
sidered by an enlightened government as a matter of the greatest moment. 

.loUN Got.niK, l''s(|. moved the thanks oftlic meeting to the vice-presidents 
of the Society, which was seconded by Sir Halph Uico, and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Right lion. IIknmiv Ki.i.is rose to move a vole of thanks to the council, 
on whose exertions, lie saiil, much of the Society's success depended. In re- 
ference to the late Dr. Morrison, Mr. V.llis mentioned an instance which had 
come under his own observation, and which proved the value of that learned 
man's labours in a national point of view. On that occasion, a very dillicutt paper 
was |)u( before the Doctor, to be translated into Chinese, which he did with as 
much ciise as the draft bad been wrillcii wilb, and, he believed, in a perfectly 
unexceptionable styh:. lie thought that that extraordinary individual deserved 
some murk of national gratitude. 

.1. A. Si OAiir MACKKNzir., Es(|. in seconding the motion, remarked, that he 
thought the best method of procuring some public su))porl for the Society would 
be, to make an ap|)licalion to parliament, and he hoped the rij-ht hon. president 
would undertake to bring the matter berorc that house, lie did not doubt Uiat 
the claims of this Society, so intimately coiuiecled as it was svith the future 
interests of India, would meet with a fair consideration from any government. 
He took blame to himself, that this shoidd be the (irst aimiversary of the Society 
at which he attended ; — more especially when he remembered how long he had 
been connected with the lioaid of Control. It would now, however, he his 
gratilyiti); duty toeudeavo\n to make up for lost tinu:, by paying in future double 
attention to the interests of the Soci('ly, when be had no longer the hoiuuir or 
advanlai;e of being a meinber of that board. India and Indian interests must 
become familiarised every day, more and nu)rc, to Knglislunen ; and ibis Society 
could not (ail to exercise a most bcncticial and essential influence in advancing a 
more general knowledge of all that was connected with our mighty eastern em- 
pire, lie fell flallcrecl l)y the maimer in which his name had been noticed by the 
right lion, president, to wbose discretion lie wished to see intrusted any motion 
before parliamcnl wiiicli sliouhl have lefcience to this Society and its advance- 
ment, when it should receive his licsl altenli(ui. It would always be a source of 
satisfaction to him to have had his share (however huinble) in (he inquiry which 
was carried on last session before a committee of the House of Commons, and 
which terminated in so liberal a grant of public money as parliament had placed 
at the disposal of the government, with a view to put to the test of experiment, by 
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:iii c\'|iCililioii iiiidci- Ca|ilaiii (^liosiicy, tliR |iinc(icnl>ility ofracililaliiig llic coiiiiiui- 
iiicatioii with India by means of sleam-navigatiun on tlie rivor Kuplnalos ;^ — a 
nioasme of ilio deepest inlciust and inipoi lance to ouf empire in llicensi, wlicllicr 
cnnsiduied in a commcruial or political point of view. Wlialcver might be llic 
issue of this great CNperimcnl, he should always bo ready to take a full share of 
responsibility in supporting the grant of public money for this most arduous nnd 
iiilcrosling cnlcrpriso. 

The motion was then put fronr the chair, and carried unanimously. 

Anukkw Macki.f.w, Ksij. proposed that the (hanks of the meeting be given 
111 .lames .Mcxander, I'-sq. the Society's treasurer : seconded by llicliard Clarke, 
l's<|. and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ai.r.NA.N'iiEii, in returning thanks, observed, thai, as treasurer to tlie Society, 
he only wished lie could sec a solid and regular increase in the revenues of (he 
inslitution; but truth compelled him to say that at present it was not the case. 
lie did uo( like the Society trustinir (o contingencies ; he wished it to be able (o 
look every proper object in the face, lie thouglit he saw a prospect of an increase 
of expenses widioiit a corresponding increase of funds, lie, therefore, called 
upon every gentleman present to use his utmost exertions to augment (he income 
of (he Society. 

Cajit. J. Michael moved a vole of thanks to the secretary of the Society, 
expressing a hope that it might long enjoy his valuable aid ; seconded by (^|. 
Iloardinan, and carried unanimously. 

Cant. Il.tiiKMcss said, he felt highly gratified at the very flattering manner iu 
which ins name had this day been mentioned. It would always be a pleasure to 
him (o a(l()rd any aid in his power (o iironmto the prosperity of the Society ; that 
aid, indeed, was feeble, and but little deserving the eulogy with wliicli it had been 
alliulod to; but of one thing he was sure- — lliat it was given xvith a perfect wil- 
liniiuess of heart and mind ; and, in the same sincerity, he now begged to retinii 
his best (hanks. 

Tlie Itiglit IJon. Chairman snbmidcd (o (he ineeting a rcconiinenilation IVuni 
(lie cnuiicil, ■' that the chaiiinan, for (ho time being, of the lloiiourable the Court 
of |)irec(ors of the I'.ast India Company, be iccpiestcd to accept the ollicc of 
\ iee-l'alion of (he Society." 

(Ill (he ((uestion being put, it was unanimously resolved that the recomnien- 
da(ion of the council bo adopted. 

The Chairman (hen submitted the following recommendation of the counnil, 
" dial his Majesty Muhammcd Shah, Sliahcn Shah, King of Persia, and lli.s 
Highness Mahs'u'i'ij.'i Unnjit Singh, lUijii of (ho I'unjab, bo elected honorary 
niombers of (he Socie(y." 

Carried unniiimnusly. 

The meeting (hen proceeded (o ballol fur (he ollicers and council for the 
ensuing year, Henry S. Oiicmc, l''s(|. and Thomas Ncwnliam, Ksq. being iioini- 
im(ed seriKincers. On (he (ermiiialion of (he ballol, the president amioiinciul (hat 
all (he odiceis were ro-elcc(ed, and (ha( (he following changes (ook pliice in (he 
fouueil : — Sir H. Rice; Sir C. Torbes, Har(.; N. II. r'dmnnslone, Esij.; J.ieul.- 
Colonel CI. Doyle ; Major Cariiac; Colonel rraiicklin ; ftlajorClose; Kichard 
(.:iarke, I'.sc], ; in the place of the lion. Mounlstiiart KIphinstone; Sir U. II. 
Inglis, Hart.; \V. H. Jlayley, Ks<(. ; Lieut. -Colonel Howler; l.icut.-Coloiiel W, 
M.ti.Colebrookc; Charles KlliotI, l''s<|.; Ilichard Jenkins, I'sq., and Professor 
W ilsoii. 

The next Cicneral Meeting was aunouneed for (he ICdi ins(anl. 



